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“  THERE  IS  THE  EAST  !  THERE  IS  INDIA  !  ” 

We  live  in  an  extraordinary  time,  and  are  called  upon  to  elevate  ourselves  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  occasion.  Three  and  a  half  centuries  ago  the  great 
Columbus  —  the  man  who  was  afterwards  carried  home  in  chains  from  the  new 
world  which  he  discovered — this  great  Columbus,  in  the  year  1492,  departed 
from  Europe  to  arrive  in  the  east  by  going  west.  It  was  a  sublime  conception. 
He  was  in  the  line  of  success  when  the  intervention  of  two  continents,  not 
dreamed  of  before,  arrested  his  progress.  Now,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
mechanical  genius  enables  his  great  design  to  be  fulfilled.  In  the  beginning 
and  in  barbarous  ages  the  sea  was  a  barrier  to  the  intercourse  of  nations ;  it 
separated  nations.  Mechanical  genius,  in  inventing  the  ship,  converted  that 
barrier  into  a  facility.  Then  land  and  continents  became  the  obstructions. 
The  two  Americas  intervening  have  prevented  Europe  and  Asia  from  commu¬ 
nicating  on  a  straight  line.  Eor  three  centuries  and  a  half  this  object  has 
frustrated  the  great  design  of  Columbus.  Now,  in  our  day,  mechanical  genius 
has  again  triumphed  over  the  obstacles  of  nature,  and  converted  into  a  facility 
that  which  has  so  long  been  an  impassable  obstacle.  The  steam  car  has  worked 
upon  land  and  among  enlightened  nations  —  to  a  degree  far  transcending  it  — 
the  miracle  which  the  ship,  in  barbarous  ages,  worked  upon  the  ocean.  The 
land  has  now  become  the  facility  for  the  most  distant  communications,  the 
conveyance  being  invented  which  annihilates  both  time  and  space. 

We  hold  the  intervening  land ;  we  hold  the  obstacle  which  stopped  Columbus; 
we  are  in  the  line  between  Europe  and  Asia ;  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
remove  that  obstacle  —  to  convert  it  into  a  facility  —  and  to  carry  him  on  to 
his  land  of  promise  and  of  hope  with  a  rapidity,  a  precision,  and  a  safety 
unknown  to  all  known  navigation.  A  King  and  a  Queen  started  him  upon  his 
great  enterprise.  It  lies  in  the  hands  of  a  Republic  to  complete  it.  It  is  in  our 
hands — we,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  of  this  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Let  us  raise  ourselves  up;  let  us  rise  to  the  grandeur  of  the  occasion. 
Let  us  complete  the  great  design  of  Columbus  by  putting  Europe  and  Asia  into 
communication,  and  that  to  our  advantage,  through  the  heart  of  our  country. 
Let  us  give  to  his  ships,  converted  into  cars,  a  continued  course,  unknown  to 
all  former  times.  Let  us  make  the  iron  road,  and  make  it  from  sea  to  sea ; 
States  and  individuals  making  it  east  of  the  Mississippi  —  the  nation  making  it 
west.  Let  us  now,  in  this  convention,  rise  above  everything  sectional,  personal, 
local.  Let  us  beseech  the  National  Legislature  to  build  the  great  road  upon 
the  great  National  line  which  suits  Europe  and  Asia;  the  line  which  will  find 
on  our  continent  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  at  one  end,  St.  Louis  in  the  middle, 
the  National  metropolis  and  great  commercial  emporiums  at  the  other,  and 
which  shall  be  adorned  with  its  crowning  honor  —  the  colossal  statue  of  the 
great  Columbus,  whose  design  it  accomplishes  —  hewn  from  the  granite  mass 
of  a  peak  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  overlooking  the  road  —  the  mountain  itself 
the  pedestal,  and  the  statue  a  part  of  the  mountain  —  pointing  with  out¬ 
stretched  arm  to  the  western  horizon,  and  saying  to  the  flying  passenger, 
“There  is  the  East!  there  is  India!” — [ Extract  from  a  speech  delivered  in 
18 f9,  at  the  Pacific  Piailroad  Convention,  by  Ron.  Tuos.  H.  Benton. 


THE  CAPITAL  QUESTION 


AN  ARGUMENT  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


Let  ns  go  to  the  audience  of  the  people  with  our  facts 
and  our  cause,  told  in  our  own  style  and  language. 

GOY.  WILLIAM  GILPIN. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  agitation  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  National  Capital,  the  discussion  has 
been  steadily  and  vigorously  prosecuted  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner  to  the  friends  of  the 
cause.  Everywhere  the  intelligent  mind  realizes 
that  it  is  a  great  question  growing  up  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  A  great  national  question, 
which  the  growth  of  the  republic  and  the  mighti¬ 
ness  of  the  people  have  forced  upon  the  country, 
as  by  the  powerful  working  of  an  inherent  law  of 
our  continental  progress.  Nor  is  the  question  one 
of  a  local  or  sectional  character,  whose  only  success 
depends  upon  the  triumph  of  a  fanatical  partisan 
foe  over  an  equally  persistent  but  defeated  oppo¬ 
nent.  Not  so !  This  question  of  the  removal  of 
the  seat  of  government  is  in  the  highest  degree 
a  national  and  a  continental  question.  National, 
because  the  whole  people  are  alike  interested  in 
the  adaptability  of  a  fixed  locality  for  the  seat  of 
empire.  Continental,  because  the  seat  of  the 
National  Legislature  fixed  in  the  heart  of  the  na¬ 
tion  gives  double  assurance  to  the  conception  of 
the  continental  supremacy  of  our  constitution. 

With  this  simple  statement  we  at  once  ascend  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  subject,  and  if  its  logic  and 
importance  could  possibly  be  realized  by  all  the 
American  people,  no  further  argument  would  he 
necessary  to  insure  the  speedy  removal  of  the 
Capital  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Mississippi .  Be¬ 
lieving,  however,  that  timely  as  the  agitation 
and  discussion  may  be,  it  is  still  necessary 
to  the  success  of  our  cause,  that  the  public  mind 
be  made  familiar  with  the  various  arguments  that 
bear  upon  the  subject,  I  will  present  a  few  as  I 
understand  them  to  be.  But  before  I  begin  my 
special  pleadings,  I  will  ask,  is  the  nation  ready 
for  the  question?  I  answer  Yes ! 

In  beginning  the  discussion  of  the  subject  let 
us  first  realize  that  Washington  is  not  a  degenerate 


city,  dilapidated  and  worn  out  by  age,  hut  that  it 
is  a  part  of  the  old  government  which  in  its  rep¬ 
resentative  character  still  belongs  to  that  age 
which  only  knew  the  American  nation  to  be  a  nar¬ 
row  strip  of  the  Atlantic  shore  about  one  thou¬ 
sand  miles  long  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
wide.  And  as  such  unfit  to  he  the  representative 
city  of  the  Bepublic  in  its  gigantic  and  continental 
growth. 

Washington  now  is  a  standing  illustration  of  the 
olden  truth  that  new  wine  must  not  he  put  into 
old  bottles.  The  effort  to  confine  the  legislation — 
the  wants  and  necessities  of  this  great  nation — to 
that  city  is  an  utter  absurdity,  and  the  attempt 
will  continue  to  generate  increasing  error.  When 
we  consider  the  narrow  bruits  of  the 
old  government,  the  barrenness  of  the  soil 
from  which  our  fathers  produced  their  sub¬ 
sistence,  in  contrast  with  the  wide  and  fertile 
lands  of  the  Yalley  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  vast  extent  of  the  continent,  we  realize 
the  existence  of  an  entire  new  condition  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  as  well  as  national  affairs.  We  real¬ 
ize  the  birth  of  the  new  Bepublic  out  of  the  old 
government.  With  this  realization  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  evident  to  the  mind  we  see  that  out  of  the 
existing  state  of  things,  and  in  conformity  to  a 
law  of  human  progress  and  power,  as  old  as  the 
race,  that  nothing  but  a  change  of  the  seat  of  the 
National  Legislature  and  its  proper  adjustment  to 
the  wants  of  the  people,  would  remedy  the  exist¬ 
ing  errors  at  W ashington.  Bealizing  this  fact  it 
becomes  evident  that  m  the  succession  of  our  na¬ 
tional  problems,  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  the 
National  Capital  cannot  fail  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  entire  American  people. 

Some  four  months  ago  the  public  press  of  the 
country,  led  by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  took  up  the 
subject,  and  since  then  it  has  been  discussed  in 
almost  all  its  aspects,  from  one  end  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  other,  and  now  it  is  a  great  question  he- 
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fore  the  people,  much  greater  than  most  people 
apprehend,  much  greater  than  the  simple  act  of 
Congress  voting  to  remove  the  seat  of  government 
and  the  erection  of  new  buildings  in  another 
place. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  further  discussion,  let 
me  suppose  that  some  opponent  of  the  movement 
asks,  why  do  we  want  the  Capital  removed?  What 
good  will  its  removal  subserve  to  the  general  in¬ 
terest  of  the  government  ?  I  answer :  That  the 
Capital  of  a  nation,  in  its  true  relations  to  govern¬ 
ment,  must  serve  a  double  purpose.  Not  only  is 
it  necessary  for  it  to  be  the  seat  of  national  legis¬ 
lation,  but  with  equal  necessity  must  it  be  repre¬ 
sentative  in  its  influence  and  character  upon  the 
nation.  All  history  furnishes  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  this  position.  Scarcely  was  there  a  na¬ 
tion  of  antiquity  whose  capital  was  not  also  its  re¬ 
presentative  city.  The  Middle  Ages  furnish  the 
strongest  evidence  of  this  truth  in  their  city 
states.  Where  the  power  is  there  is  essentially 
the  Capital,  and  it  is  a  universal  law  that  power 
is  central.  It  is  imperfection  alone  that  establishes 
it  outside  of  the  centre . 

All  laws,  human  and  divine,  are  at  best  only 
means  to  regulate  the  action  and  tendency  of  men 
and  things,  and  if  the  conventional  power  to  reg¬ 
ulate  by  legislation  is  fixed  within  the  influence  of 
the  absolute  power  of  control,  the  reciprocal  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  one  upon  the  other  will  be  most 
beneficial  to  the  whole  people,  and  this  is  what 
the  friends  of  this  movement  seek  to  establish  in 
this  great  Republic,  as  the  greatest  fact  of  its  ma¬ 
terial  life. 

Akin  to  this  great  fact  is  the  important  one  of 
so  locating  the  seat ‘of  government  in  a  republic 
where  it  will  best  subserve  the  business  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  people  with  the  government. 

In  a  Republic  like  ours,  with  vast  territories  un¬ 
settled,  lands  to  dispose  of,  railways  to  build, 
banking  and  various  commercial  interests  to  pro¬ 
tect,  a  vast  number  of  people  have  business  to 
transact  from  year  to  year  at  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  for  this,  too,  it  is  the  right  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  demand  its  removal  to  the  central  part  of 
the  country. 

In  support  of  these  claims  the  following  facts 
are  offered  a3  testimony : 

When  the  first  Congress,  sitting  at  New  York  in 
1790,  selected  the  present  site  for  the  National 
Capital,  the  old  government,  exclusive  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  embraced  a  narrow  strip 
of  the  Atlantic  slope  consisting  of  an  area 
of  341,756  square  miles,  and  3,929, 827  inhabit¬ 
ants,  scarcely  more  than  the  present  population  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

Not  a  foot  of  land  did  our  government  own  be 
yond  the  Mississippi,  nor  did  she  prize  her  pos¬ 


sessions  beyond  the  Appalachian  mountains  of 
much  value,  for  the  Indian,  the  buffalo,  the  deer 
and  panther  ruled  supreme. 

In  selecting  a  permanent  seat  of  government 
the  Congress  of  1790  legislated  in  the  especial  in¬ 
terest  of  the  thirteen  original  States ;  legislated 
exclusively  for  themselves.  This  was  their  wis¬ 
dom,  appropriate  and  just  to  themselves  and  their 
times,  but  to  us  an  error. 

They  as  a  small  band  of  people,  we  as  a  conti¬ 
nental  people,  our  national  legislation  must  con¬ 
form  to  our  wants  and  our  times,  and  cannot  be 
gauged  by  the  narrow  limits  of  the  old  government 
of  1790. 

From  an  area  of  610,  512  square  miles,  inclusive 
of  the  northwestern  territory,  the  national  do¬ 
main  has  grown  to  an  area  of  2,950,264  square 
miles  exclusive  of  Alaska,  more  than  three  times 
as  large  as  the  old  government,  and  embracing 
within  its  control  the  shores  of  two  oceans,  the 
greatest  gulf,  the  mightiest  lakes  and  rivers  that 
the  continents  afford. 

Of  the  vast  domain  which  now  composes  our 
territorial  extent  860,000  square  miles  lie 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  2,070,000 
west  of  it,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  which  has  577,390 
square  miles.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  by  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  in  1800,  that  we  acquired 
more  than  double  the  territorial  area,  and  the  full 
control  of  the  great  rivers  and  the  inexhaustible 
mineral  wealth  of  the  mountains  since  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  Capital  at  Washington,  and  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  of  which  we  boast,  speaks  for  itaelf  as  man 
cannot  speak. 

Having  briefly  stated  the  area  and  extent  of  our 
country,  the  attention  is  directed  to  the  subject  of 

POPULATION. 

This  is  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  part  of 
the  whole  argument.  As  I  have  already  stated, 
the  entire  population  of  our  country  in  1790,  when 
Washington  was  made  the  seat  of  government,  was 
3,929, 827. 

In  the  space  of  eighty  years  we  have  grown  to 
42, 000, 000,  as  our  next  census  will  show ;  of  these 
nearly  20, 000, 000  will  belong  to  the  Atlantic  slope, 
more  than  20,000,000  to  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  2. 000, 000  to  the  Pacific  slope.  This  will  give 
to  the  WTest  a  preponderance  of  population. 

Of  this  entire  population,  there  will  not  be  an 
average  of  fourteen  to  the  square  mile  of  our  vast 
domain,  exclusive  of  Alaska.  But  from  the  rapid 
increase  of  our  people,  may  we  not  look  for  all 
these  numbers  to  be  swelled  far  beyond  our  ordi- 
dinary  conception  in  the  brief  space  of  a  life¬ 
time.  The  increase  of  population  in  the  North¬ 
west  during  the  past  ten  years  was  67. 9  per  cent 
while  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the  whole  country 
was  35. 52,  the  popular  vote  of  1852  shows  the 
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Northwest  to  have  cast  29. 16  per  cent  of  the  en¬ 
tire  vote.  But  aside  from  any  local  causes  that 
may  have  existed  to  produce  a  more  rapid  increase 
of  population  in  one  locality  than  another,  there  is 
an  exact  law  of  human  development,  which,  when 
properly  applied,  solves  this  problem  of  popula¬ 
tion  with  exact  mathematical  calculation.  Mal- 
thus  laid  down  the  law  to  he  this,  that  the  pro¬ 
ductive  power  of  healthy,  well  clad,  well  fed,  and 
well  lodged  people  was  so  great  that  fully  two 
children  would  be  bom  for  every  person  who  died 
within  a  given  time.  Therefore  he  fixed  thirty- 
three  years  as  the  time  necessary  for  any  people 
to  double  their  number. 

George  Combe  commenting  upon  the  doctrine  of 
Malthus,  wrote  that  in  the  new  States  of  Noidh 
America  the  population  doubled  every  twenty-five 
years,  independent  of  immigration. 

Dr.  Elder,  a  prominent  writer  on  political  econ¬ 
omy  in  ®ur  own  land,  writes  that  our  population 
doubles  every  twenty-three  and  a  half  years,  and 
the  recent  calculations  of  our  government  are 
based  upon  twenty-three  years  as  the  time  neces¬ 
sary  for  doubling.  With  these  facts  before  us, 
what  may  we  not  expect  to  be  our  increase  before 
the  century  closes.  Taking  the  calculation  of  Dr. 
Elder  as  being  correct,  may  we  not  assume  that 
before  the  century  expires  more  than  100,  - 
000,000  people  will  occupy  the  present  area  of 
our  country,  and  with  the  increased  facilities 
for  immigration  and  the  rapid  development  of  our 
resources  the  child  is  now  bom  that  will  see  more 
than  300, 000, 000  people  residing  upon  our  present 
domain?  of  these  not  more  than  70,  000, 000,  will 
inhabit  the  Atlantic  slope,  while  more  than  230,  - 
000, 000  will  inhabit  the  interior  plain  and  the  re¬ 
gion  beyond  it. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  by  a  law  of  our  deve¬ 
lopment,  how  mighty  we  are,  and  how  mightier 
still  we  are  to  be  in  the  near  future.  ‘  ‘Give  us 
peace,  and  population  will  increase  beyond  all  ex¬ 
perience  ;  resources  of  all  kinds  will  multiply  in¬ 
finitely  ;  arts  will  embellish  the  land  with  immortal 
beauty ;  the  name  of  Republic  will  be  exalted, 
until  every  neighbor,  yielding  to  irresistible  at¬ 
traction,  will  seek  a  new  life  in  becoming  a  part  of 
the  great  whole ;  and  the  national  example  will  be 
more  puissant  than  army  or  navy,  for  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  world.” 

Thus  strengthened  by  the  economic  arts,  by  in¬ 
dustry,  by  wealth  and  intelligence,  who  shall  say 
that  the  power  of  the  Republic  is  not  to  be  un¬ 
alterably  the  fixed  possession  of  the  people  of  the 
Valley  States,  and  who  shall  say  that  they  are  not 
to  be  entrusted  as  the  guardians  of  the  seat  of  the 
National  Legislature? 

But  suppose  that  it  be  granted  that  all  which 
we  claim  for  the  future  multiplication  of  our 
population  be  true,  then  the  question  arises, 


where  will  be  the  greatest  density?  Where  will 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  reside?  In  which 
part  of  the  country?  These  questions  are  easily 
settled.  In  all  previous  time  man  has  j  oumeyed 
around  the  earth  as  if  guided  by  an  inevitable  law 
of  instinct  along  an  isothermal  zodiac,  or  belt  of 
equal  temperature,  and  in  each  stage  of  progress 
he  has  extended  his  fines  of  civil  conquest  north 
p.nd  south  in  proportion  to  his  ability  to  conquor 
the  elements  and  bring  to  his  markets  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  distant  lands. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  railroad  and  the 
steam  engine,  the  tide  of  civilization  followed  the 
waters  that  washed  the  shores  of  the  Orient.  The 
art  of  navigation,  even  in  a  rudimental  state,  was 
far  more  subservient  to  man  in  enabling  the  ex¬ 
change  of  commodities  than  the  use  of  packing 
animals,  and  hence  by  a  kind  of  law  of  necessity 
the  population,  the  wealth,  the  industry  and  com¬ 
merce  has  always  excelled  along  the  waters  of  the 
earth  within  the  zodiac  of  civilization,  and  so  will 
they  adjust  themselves  on  our  own  continent. 

Then  we  are  to  look  for  the  dense  population, 
the  wealth  and  the  greater  commerce  along  the 
Mississippi  river  and  its  tributaries,  and  around 
the  Gulf  and  the  Lakes.  It  is  along  these  and 
about  these  that  cheap  transportation  can  be  af¬ 
forded  to  facilitate  and  encourage  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  the  working  of  the  metals,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  goods,  wares  and  machinery.  Nothing 
is  more  certain  than  these  truths,  and  their  reali¬ 
zation  will  fix  the  density  of  population,  the  supe¬ 
rior  wealth  and  the  supreme  power  of  the  nation 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  between  the 
Gulf  and  the  Lakes  and  along  the  river.  Here 
will  be  established  forever  the  line  of  the  center  of 
population  on  our  continental  growth. 

And  if  this  generation  was  to  prove  so  weak  and 
imbicile  as  not  to  labor  to  attain  to  the  grand 
bights  in  government  and  greatness  which  are  at 
its  command,  the  inexorable  forces  of  our  grow¬ 
ing  civilization  will  soon  develope  true  heroes  and 
patriots  who  will  marshal  the  millions  of  industri¬ 
ous  people  of  this  great  Valley  to  a  peaceful 
victory  in  the  struggle  for  the  complete  supremacy 
of  the  Republic.  The  mighty  tide  of  progress  in 
our  own  day  cannot  be  resisted.  Before  its  on¬ 
ward  movement,  |  men;  and  things  in  its  op¬ 
position  must  go  down,  for  it  would  be  as 
impossible  to  resist  this  mighty  force  of  industrial 
and  intellectual  energy  as  to  resist  time  itself ;  and 
it  will  be  as  impessible_for  the  people  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  slope  to  withhold  the  National.Capital  from  our 
midst  as  it  would  be  for  the  present  people  of  the 
city  of  the  Csesars  to  go  out  and  conquor  those  of 
the  once  mighty  empire  of  Charlemagne.  And  as 
Constantine  was  called,  by  the  sight  of  the  cross, 
to  a  mission  that  gave  him  the  inexorable  power 
to  transmit  the  capital  of  empire  from  the  city  of 
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the  CfBsars  to  the  east,  so  too  win  our  people,  by 
following  the  star  of  empire,  gather  to  themselves 
power  to  transmit  the  Capital  of  the  Republic  to 
the  West. 

COMMEBCE. 

Passing  from  the  subject  of  population,  to  the 
argument  based  upon  the  commerce  of  our 
country,  I  shall  not  deem  it  necessary  to  rehearse 
the  condition  and  value  of  the  national  commerce 
at  the  time  the  seat  of  Government  was  located  at 
its  present  place,  but  only  refer  to  the  fact  that 
west  of  tne  Appalachian  Mountains  we  had  no 
commerce,  nor  had  we  railways  or  canals,  nor  did 
we  navigate  any  of  the  rivers.  But  what  are  we 
to-day?  The  Atlantic  Sea  board  of  tho  United 
States  extends  about  3,  500  miles,  and  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  its  tributaries  open  up  an  inland 
navigation  of  30,000  miles,  upon  the  bosom  of 
which  now  floats  an  amount  of  commerce  three 
times  as  great  in  value  as  the  whole  foreign  com¬ 
merce  of  the  country. 

In  former  times  our  trade  with  foreignparts  was 
looked  upon  as  our  most  important  interest.  It  is 
now  dwarfed  by  the  transportation  and  handling 
of  domestic  produce  for  domestic  markets. 

In  1867  the  entire  products  of  the  United  States 
were  $1, 800,  000, 000.  Its  exports  were  less  than 
one-fifth  of  this  amount,  leaving  four-fifths  to  be 
exchanged  between  the  States.  It  is  said  that  at 
the  present  time  not  more  than  one-fifteenth  of 
the  business  of  New  York  city  is  based  upon  for¬ 
eign  commerce. 

The  Mississippi  drains  1, 735,  000  square  miles, 
which  is  more  than  half  the  number  of  square 
miles  in  the  whole  United  States.  The  surface 
contains  768, 000,  000  acres  of  the  finest  land  in 
the  world.  It  has  space  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  States  the  size  of  Massachusetts,  and  were 
its  population  in  the  same  proportion  it  would  con¬ 
tain  more  than  five  times  the  present  population 
of  the  whole  United  States.  At  this  time  not  more 
than  one  acre  in  five  is  under  cultivation,  and  the 
vast  resources  of  coal  and  minerals  have  hardly 
begun  to  be  fairly  developed.  The  value  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Mississippi  is  estimated  at 
$2,000,000,000,  and  the  Agricultural  Bureau, 
basing  its  calculations  upon  past  results,  estimate 
that  the  cereal  products  of  the  Northwest  will,  in 
1800,  amount  to  3, 121, 970, 000  bushels.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  vast  statements  of  wealth,  we  are  en¬ 
abled  to  bring  in  as  reinforcements  the  produc¬ 
tions  and  commerce  of  the  Pacific  slope,  which, 
in  itself  has  the  strength  and  value  of 
an  empire,  and  far  transcends  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  old  government  in  1790; 
and  in  whatsoever  manner  we  examine  the  com¬ 
merce  of  our  country,  whether  interiorly,  upon 
the  lakes,  adjoining  the  Gulf,  or  upon  the  Pacific 
slope,  we  find  the  assurance  that  in  either  case  a 


few  more  years  will  show  an  equal  if  not  greater 
commerce  than  the  Atlantic  slope  can  afford. 

Then,  are  there  not  paramount  reasons  why  the 
seat  of  the  National  Legislature  ought  to  come  to 
some  central  position  in  the  great  valley? 

Auxiliary  to  the  present  and  future  commerce  of 
the  continent,  and  the  concentration  of  wealth 
and  power  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  I  would  add, 
the  vast  system  of  railways  and  shipping  vessels 
that  belong  to  the  country,  the  lakes,  rivers  and 
Gulf. 

There  are  now  in  the  United  States  more  than 
40,  000  miles  of  railway,  three-fifths  of  which  lie 
west  of  the  Appalachian  mountains,  in  the  Valley 
States  and  Pacific  slope.  They  have  been  con¬ 
structed  at  a  cost  of  about  $2, 000, 000,  000,  and 
yet  not  half  of  our  vast  country  is  supplied  with 
roads.  Another  twenty-five  years  will  almost 
double  the  number  of  miles  already  built.  In 
addition  to  the  wonderful  system  of  railways,  who 
can  conceive  of  the  mightiness  of  onr  future  ship¬ 
ping  upon  the  ocean  and  inland  waters,  all  of 
which  will  contribute  to  swell  our  national  great¬ 
ness  at  home  and  oiff  fame  abroad? 

POLITICAL. 

There  are  also  political  reasons  why  the  Capital 
should  be  removed  to  the  West.  The  balance  of 
power  in  the  National  Legislature  has  already 
passed  west  of  the  Appalachian  mountains,  and 
belongs  to  the  States  and  Territories  lying  be¬ 
yond.  And  when  we  consider  how  great  the  dis¬ 
proportion  will  be  in  the  National  Legislature  when 
the  ‘  ‘New  West”  is  caryed  into  States,  we  cannot 
fail  to  see  the  justness  of  the  demand  for  a  more 
central  location  of  the  National  Capital. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  numerical  political 
power  which  belongs  to  the  West,  and  its  inti¬ 
mate  connection  with  our  territorial  extent, 
there  is  a  paramount  necessity  for  locating  the 
ruling  power  of  the  nation  in  the  midst  of  its  ma¬ 
terial  power.  The  life  of  a  nation  is  made  doubly 
secure  when  united  with  the  strongest  and  great¬ 
est  commercial  and  material  interests  of  its  peo¬ 
ple.  For  thus  united  they  become  a  complement 
in  purpose  and  destiny — the  security  and  perpet¬ 
uity  of  the  one  becomes  the  security  for  the  per¬ 
petuity  of  the  other.  Philosophy  is  alike  applica¬ 
ble  In  the  institutions  of  men  as  in  the  works  of 
nature,  and  nothing  can  he  more  absurd  than 
to  imagine  that  the  life  and  perpetuity  of 
this  Republic  is  as  secure  for  the 
future  with  the  seat  of  government  at 
Washington — a  distant  place  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  country,  with  no  material  power  or  prestige — 
as  it  would  be  at  a  central  position  in  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley,  where  the  great  vitalizing  heart  of 
the  Republic  beats  in  keeping  with  its  onward 
progress  and  greatness.  In  this  connection 
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I  'mil  call  attention  to  a  new  phase  of  the 
argument  which  bears  upon  the  subject.  I  refer 
to  a  feature  of  natalagy,  or  natural  history, 
founded  upon  the  topography  of  a  country,  and 
which  teaches  the  marked  characteristics  that 
people  in  nationalities  will  exhibit  in  the  various 
countries  of  the  earth.  For  example,  a  country 
variously  interspersed  with  mountain  ranges  will 
never  sustain  a  great  nation,  but  will  always  he 
inhabited  by  factional  tribes  and  made  into  small 
provinces  of  people.  On  the  other  hand,  conti¬ 
nents  possessing  vast  plains  and  plateaus  are  des¬ 
tined  to  support  great  nations,  actuated  by  a  unity 
of  purpose  and  controlled  by  one  government. 
Dr.  Wm.  Draper,  of  New  York,  eminent  in  learn¬ 
ing  and  philosophy,  discusses  with  great  ability 
the  correctness  of  this  topographical  theory  of 
nationality,  and  wisely  proclaims  this  continent, 
from  its  configuration,  as  destined  to  be 
the  home  of  one  nation  and  one  peo¬ 
ple,  asserting  that  the  vast  valley  is  in 
nature  a  unity,  and  will  be  so  in  govern¬ 
ment,  that  the  people  of  the  two  ranges  of  moun¬ 
tains  skirting  either  coast,  cannot  in  any  revolu¬ 
tion  dissolve  the  central  power  nor  break  away  from 
it ;  and,  therefore,  in  their  reactive,  sovereignty 
will  make  stronger  the  central  union.  Accepting 
this  phase  of  the  argument  as  possessing  some 
truth,  as  well  as  a  valuable  lesson,  are  we  not 
further  urged  that  our  Capital,  situated  outside  of 
either  range  cf  our  continental  mountains,  is  inap¬ 
propriately  fixed  in  relation  to  the  whole  nation, 
and  sught  to  he  removed  at  the  earliest  day  to 
some  central  place  in  the  great  valley,  where  its 
very  existence  would  be  to  the  nation  a  power  of 
attraction,  in  holding  in  one  republic  the  great 
constellation  of  States  that  are  so  wisely  fixed  in 
their  constitutional  orbits,  as  planets  strung  around 
a  common  central  sun. 

From  these  general  observations  let  us  turn  to  a 
consideration  of  the  more  practical  features  of  the 
subject  before  us,  which  stand  as  contingent  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  line  of  discussion.  For  one  on  the 
affirmative  side  of  the  question  I  have  been  willing 
at  any  time  to  yield  the  whole  subject  to  the  force 
of  superior  argument,  and  remain  content  to  leave 
the  Capital  to  serve  its  porpose  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Potomac,  where  the  Congress  of 
1790  legislated  it.  Eat  through  all 
the  discussion  thus  far  no  intelligent  argu¬ 
ment  has  yet  been  interposed  against  the  removal 
by  any  living  man.  Some  Eastern  papers,  whose 
editors  have  either  never  thought  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  or  cannot  think  intelligently,  have  endeav¬ 
ored  to  make  light  of  the  movement  and  treat  the 
people  of  the  West  as  silly  agitators  of  a  foolish 
project.  Others  have  affected  great  reverence  for 
the  name  of  Washington  as  connected  with  the 
seat  of  Government,  and  to  his  name  linked 


other  historical  associations,  and  simply  arrayed 
history  before  the  public  mind  in  the  name  of  pa¬ 
triotism,  and  offered  it  as  an  argument  in  favor  of 
the  continuation  of  the  Capital  where  it  is.  But 
all  this  is  no  argument ;  it  is  but  a  show  of  gilded 
words.  It  is  heathen  idolatry  to  talk  of  the  rev¬ 
erence  and  sanctified  devotion  to  the  tombs  of  the 
fathers,  and  say  that  we  should  not  think  of  re¬ 
moving  the  Capital  because  Washington’s  name  is 
associated  with  its  present  locality.  Such  is  a 
false  theory  of  patriotic  devotion.  All  that  re¬ 
mains  worthy  to  us  and  the  generations  to  come 
of  Washington,  is  his  noble  example  of  life;  out¬ 
side  of  this,  one  living  hero  and  patriot  of  to-day 
outweighs  in  available  excellencies  all  the  dead 
heroes  that  have  arisen  to  fame  in  the  history  of 
nations.  Then  away  with  this  heathen  worship 
of  dead  men  !  Let  each  living  generation  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  the  means  at  its  own  com¬ 
mand,  and  in  so  doing  build  wisely  for  both  the 
present  and  the  future. 

From  the  distant  and  inappropriate  location  of 
the  Capital  at  Washington,  and  its  utter  failure  to 
he  a  representative  city  of  the  country,  and  there¬ 
by  incapable  of  giving  character  and  influence  to 
the  Capital,  the  Government  loses  infinitely  more 
indirectly,  in  any  short  period  of  time,  than  would 
doubly  pay  for  the  entire  removal  and  erection  of 
new  buildings  in  the  West. 

EXPENSE. 

Supposing  that  the  Capital  is  not  removed,  then 
within  the  next  ten  years  the  Government  will  no 
doubt  spend  more  money  in  Washington  City,  in 
the  erection  of  new  buildings,  than  she  would  in 
the  next  ten  years  at  the  new  Capital,  thus  creat¬ 
ing  the  expenses  in  either  case.  But  the  question 
of  expenses  cannot  he  made  an  objection  to  the 
removal.  The  importance  of  the  enterprise  over¬ 
shadows  all  obj  ections  in  that  direction.  Gigantic 
as  the  public  debt  is,  our  national  vigor,  the  rapid 
development  of  our  continental  resources,  the  in¬ 
crease  of  wealth  and  our  certain  and  continued 
growth  over  all  this  broad  land,  not  only  insure 
the  rapid  reduction  of  the  great  debt,  but  also  give 
ample  security  for  any  expenditure  of  national 
moment  that  the  Government  requires  to  he 
made.  Even  the  wealth  taken  from  the 
mines  of  California  in  two  years  would  more 
than  meet  the  expenses  of  making  the  removal 
and  erecting  a  new  and  complete  set  of  buildings 
of  far  finer  mould  than  those  already  in  existence 
at  Washington.  When  we  consider  that  the  en¬ 
tire  expenditure  made  by  the  general  government 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  public  use  of  every 
description,  including  works  of  art,  paving  the 
streets  of  Washington,  lighting  it  with  gas,  and 
squandered  money  in  the  way  of  enabling  ap¬ 
propriations  to  Washington  and  Georgetown,  has 
not  reached  the  sum  of  $33, 000, 000  in  eighty 
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years,  do  we  not  know  that  a  vigorous 
and  growing  nation,  whose  size  and 
wealth  are  already  greater  in  proportion  to  the  old 
government,  than  our  present  national  debt  is 
greater  than  the  debt  of  the  government  at  any  time 
during  the  erection  of  the  present  Capital  build¬ 
ings.  Thus  you  will  see  that  no  diffiiculty  lies  in 
the  way  of  expenses  necessary  to  the  change. 
Eefore  $10,  000,  000  could  be  expended  on  the  new 
Capital  two  more  continental  railways  would  be 
completed  across  the  country.  One  from  Lake 
Superior  to  Puget  Sound,  which  would  kindle  into 
life  like  magic  on  the  upper  Pacific  Coast  a  rival 
city  to  San  Francisco.  The  other  reach  the  lower 
Pacific  Coast  through  Arizona,  and  open  up  that 
great  sub-treasury  of  the  continent  which  is  inex¬ 
haustible  in  its  resources  yet  undisturbed.  Still 
more  before  $15, 000, 000  could  be  spent  on  the 
new  Capital,  ten  thousand  miles  more  of  railways 
would  be  completed  in  the  valley  States  and  west 
of  them,  and  one  great  trank  line  running  into 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  millions  more 
of  acres  of  wild  lands  would  be  made  into  fertile 
fields,  and  yield  to  the  hands  of  industry  until  our 
wealth  would  be  multiplied  ten  fold  its  present 
amount. 

New  lines  of  steamers  would  be  plying  from  our 
shores  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  facilitating  the 
exchange  of  the  rich  products  of  the  earth,  and 
for  all  these  things  to  be,  does  not  require  anoth¬ 
er  ten  years  to  accomplish — yea,  scarcely  more 
than  five.  Then,  will  men  eravenly  tell  us  that 
the  expense  stands  in  the  way  of  this  great  work 
in  the  peaceful  progress  of  the  Republic,  when 
to-morrow  they  would  plunge  the  nation  into  a 
bootless  war,  and  expend  countless  millions  of  the 
people’s  hard  earnings  in  pretended  defense  of  a 
base  phantom  called  national  honor?  Is  this  the 
reasoning  of  the  conservative — the  fogy  who 
whines  and  pines  at  every  step  of  advancement, 
and  is  never  ready  for  anything?  Pare  such  men 
proclaim  themselves  the  advocates  of  such  a  poli¬ 
cy  in  any  part  of  this  vast  continental  country, 
which  is  so  instinctive  with  a  manifest  destiny  and 
a  better  life? 

Under  this  head  I  will  say  a  single  word  of  reply 
to  a  remark  made  to  Geo.  Alfred  Townsend,  Esq. , 
by  Mr.  Edward  Clark,  superintending  architect  of 
the  capital  buildings  at  Washington.  In  a  recent 
conversation  upon  the  subject  of  removing  the 
Capital,  Mr.  Clark  said  to  Mr.  Townsend  that 
the  expense  necessary  for  new  buildings  now  would 
be  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  present  ones  on 
account  of  labor  being  higher  now  than  when 
those  buildings  were  erected.  Thi3  remark  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  burden  of  ex¬ 
pense  would  be  greater  now  than  under  the  old 
expenditure,  when  in  truth  it  would  not  be.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  old  ex¬ 


penditure,  wheat  could  be  bought  for  twenty-five 
to  forty  cents  per  bushel  and  corn  at  12%  cents, 
and  pork  at  $1  and  $1  25,  while  other  expenses 
were  in  proportion ;  and  when  we  properly  con¬ 
sider  prices  then  and  now,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  burden  of  the  expense  would  be  no  greater  now 
than  then,  hence  Mr.  Clark’s  remark  is  without 
weight. 

Believing  that  I  have  satisfactorily,  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  any  intelligent  man,  answered  all  objec¬ 
tions  involved  in  the  expense  necessary  to  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  Capital,  and  the  erection  of  new 
buildings,  and  therefore  opened  clearly  the  way 
for  the  immediate  change,  I  will  call  again  for  the 
question  which  I  propounded  at  the  beginning  of 
this  discussion.  Is  the  nation  ready  for  the  re¬ 
moval?  I  answer  as  before,  Yes !  I  say  that  no 
question  has  come  before  the  American  people 
since  the  Declaration  of  Independence  that  has  re¬ 
ceived  so  hearty  an  affirmative  response  from  them 
in  every  part  of  our  great  country  as  this  one. 

You  may  trace  the  history  of  the  anti-slavery 
movement,  the  tariff  question,  the  educational 
interest,  the  temperance  movement  and  land  pol¬ 
icy,  the  banking  system — yea !  all  the  public  ques¬ 
tions  that  have  come  before  the  people — and  not 
one  has  ever  gained  so  much  favor  in  so  short  a 
time  as  this  one.  Everywhere,  East,  West,  North 
and  South — all  over  this  valley  from  the  lakes  to 
the  gulf,  and  from  ocean  to  ocean— almost  one 
united  response  of  enthusiasm  has  gone  forth  in 
favor  of  the  movement — in  favor  of  such  a  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  nation  as  will  disband  the  con¬ 
tracted  appliances  of  the  old  government,  and 
with  a  new  life  inaugurate  in  wisdom,  adaptabil¬ 
ity,  and  grandeur,  the  incoming  of  the  New  Re¬ 
public. 

WHAT  TIME, 

In  the  midst  of  this  agitation,  they  who  have  not 
thoroughly  considered  the  arguments  upon  the 
subject  may  feel  solicitous  to  know  what  time 
will  be  required  to  remove  the  Capital.  I  answer 
in  the  earnestness  of  the  discussion,  that  scarcely 
five  years  will  be  required.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  vast  proportion  of  the  national  domain 
lies  west  of  the  Appalachian  mountains,  that  the 
political  strength  of  the  government  is  also  to 
their  west,  as  well  as  the  balance  of  material 
wealth  and  power.  I  have  also  shown 
that  the  nation  was  ready  for  the  question.  Are 
any  ready  to  reply  that  the  subject  must  abide  its 
time  through  years  of  languid  agitation?  I  answer 
no.  We  live  in  the  most  rapid  current  of  events 
and  ideas  that  has  ever  swept  along  the  nations. 
With  but  little  more  than  the  time  alotted  to  the 
life  of  man,  we  have  spanned  the  most  remarkable 
period  of  human  history.  Beginning  with  the 
sublimest  and  most  inspiring  declaration  of  the 
rights  of  the  people,  we  have  passed  from  servi 
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tude  in  the  wilderness  to  liberty,  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  a  constitutional  government.  But  yes¬ 
terday  the  steam  engine  was  given  us,  to-day  it 
traverses  the  continent  and  the  oceans.  It  oblit¬ 
erates  the  path  of  the  Indian  and  the  buffalo  and 
toils  for  the  winds  in  distant  climes.  Yesterday 
the  Republic  was  local  and  weak,  to-day  it  is  con¬ 
tinental  -and  mighty.  Yesterday  was  the  Old  Gov¬ 
ernment,  to-day  is  the  New  Republic.  To-day  we 
contend  for  the  centralization  of  our  na¬ 
tionality,  to-morrow  we  shall  succeed. 
Yes,  before  one  hundred  years  shall 
have  passed  away  from  the  proclamation  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  Capital  of 
the  nation  will  be  fixed  upon  the  banks  of  the 
great  Mississippi,  and  from  thence  will  go  out  over 
all  the  land  the  sovereignty  of  the  Republic,  to  the 
people,  and  by  the  people  and  for  the  people. 
Let  us  rest  in  the  assurance  of  this  consummation, 
knowing  that  the  change  must  he  made  as  one  of 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  our  manifest 
destiny. 

Then  let  it  go  forth  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  the  people  are  ready  for  the 
question,  and  that  in  the  interest  and  welfare  of 
the  republic  they  demand  that  the  change  of  the 
seat  of  government  shall  be  made.  What  is  there 
to  retain  the  Capital  where  it  is?  Positively  no 
reason  of  any  value  can  be  given.  The  local  in¬ 
terests  of  Washington  city  can  have  no  weight  in 
the  matter  whatever.  It  is  purely  a  national  ques¬ 
tion,  and  as  such  the  representatives  of  the  people 
must  alone  view  it  and  deal  with  it. 

When  we  consider  how  ripe  this  subj  ect  is  what 
reason  is  there  for  delaying  action  upon  it,  and  for 
not  having  the  Capital  removed  at  once?  There  is 
no  necessary  reason  for  delaying  the  movement 
five  years,  and  at  any  time  that  Congress  will  v@te 
its  removal  the  people  residing  at  the  new  location 
will  willingly  put  up  suitable  temporary  buildings 
for  Congress,  the  President  and  Ms  Cabinet  offi¬ 
cers,  and  enable  the  change  in  one  year  from  the 
passage  of  the  act  declaring  the  removal. 

In  view  of  its  consummation  at  an  early  day,  let 
us  rejoice  in  the  future  prospects  of  our  great 
country,  and  hail  the  augury  of  a  transcendent 
national  destiny. 


Already  the  nation  is  in  a  great  transition,  and 
this  movement  is  but  another  step  in  its  unfolding. 
Its  very  life  is  epical  and  unencumbered.  From  its 
crucifixion,  between  the  two  thieves,  Slavery  and 
Rebellion,  it  triumphantly  comes  forth  from  the 
new  baptism  to  a  higher  life,  1  ‘redeemed  and 
fixed  in  liistory,  the  Columbus  of  Nations,  once  in 
chains,  but  now  hailed  as  benefactor  and  discov¬ 
erer.  ”  Already  a  new  spirit  attracts  the  vision, 
and  we  hail  it  from  the  skies  in  its  divine  mission 
from  its  home  above.  On  its  descending  way  we 
behold  written  upon  its  wings  the  inscriptions  of 
peace  and  progress  to  the  great  family  of  man,  and 
with  an  inspiring  voice  that  reaches  all  hearts  and 
consciences  it  proclaims  America  to  be  the  new 
land  of  promise — 


- “The  lost  Atlantides  that  lay. 

To  ancient  thought  beyond  the  waves  away 

Then  catching  the  inspiration  following  the  new 
redemption  of  the  nation  and  the  glowing  prom¬ 
ise  announced,  I  behold  my  country  rising  in  the 
second  resurrection,  and  unfolding  as  the  ripest 
snd  most  beautiful  flower  of  all — man’s  civiliza¬ 
tion.  With  still  more  expanded  vision,  I  look  be¬ 
yond,  and  behold  in  the  distance  mighty  citie3  of 
civilization  begemming  this  vast  continent  in  all  its 
extent,  and  in  the  full  fruition  of  our  arms  and 
arts,  our  diplomacy  and  dominion,  and  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  all  culture,  all  hope  and  aspiration,  I  see 
with  the  great  English  statesman  ‘  ‘one  vast  Con¬ 
federation,  stretching  from  the  frozen  North  in  one 
unbroken  line  to  the  glowing  South,  and  from  the 
wild  billows  of  the  Atlantic  westward  to  the  calmer 
waters  of  the  Pacific,  and  I  see  one  people,  and 
one  law  apd  one  language,  and  one  faith,  over  all 
tMa  vast  continent.  ”  I  realize  in  my  own  land, 
in  the  fields,  in  the  workshops,  and  upon  the  high¬ 
ways,  the  coming  triumph  of  every  art  and  science 
and  that  the  future  guardians  of  the  Republio  are 
to  be  a  wiser  and  better  people  than  we  of  this 
generation.  And  on,  on,  I  behold  through  the 
years  yet  to  come,  one  triumph  of  mind  succeed 
another,  and  one  foim  of  government  and  civili¬ 
zation  yielding  to  more  beneficent  forms — 

‘  ‘As  nations  step  into  rank 
At  time’s  loud  bugle  sound.  ” 

Sr,  Louis,  Mo. ,  November  3,  1869. 
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REMOVAL  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL. 


PREAMBLE  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted  by  the  National  Capital  Convention,  sitting  in  St.  Louis ,  October  2 2,1869 . 


The  following  are  the  resolutions  reported  to  the  Capital  Convention  by 
Hon.  Joseph  Medill,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  adopted 
unanimously : 

Whereas,  The  present  site  of  the  National  Capital  was  selected  as  the  most 
central  point  when  the  people  of  this  Republic  —  only  a  few  millions  in 
number  —  inhabited  only  a  narrow  strip  of  country  along  the  Atlantic  coast; 
and  whereas,  the  population  of  this  Republic  has  increased  thirteen-fold  since 
then,  and  spread  over  a  vast  continent,  of  which  the  States  in  existence  when 
the  seat  of  government  was  located  form  only  the  eastern  edge;  and  whereas, 
the  present  location  of  the  National  Capital  is  notoriously  inconvenient  in 
times  of  peace,  and,  as  the  darkest  pages  of  our  national  history  demon, 
strates,  in  times  ox  war  or  domestic  turbulence  is  so  dangerously  exposed  as 
to  require  vast  armaments  and  untold  millions  of  money  for  its  special 
defenses ;  and  whereas,  all  the  reasons  which  cause  the  location  of  the  seat 
of  government  where  it  now  is  have,  by  the  enormous  development  of 
the  country  and  a  corresponding  change  in  the  wants  of  the  people,  become 
utterly  obsolete  :  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  handful  of  inhabitants  in 
1790,  just  emerging  from  a  colonial  vassalage — -before  steamboats,  railways, 
telegraphs,  or  power  presses,  were  dreamed  of,  or  a  mile  of  turnpike  or 
canal  constructed — -possessed  the  authority  or  desired  to  exercise  the  power  of 
fixing  the  site  of  the  Capital  forever  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  against  tjie 
will  and  interests  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  who  might  come  after  them. 

Resolved,  That  the  people  have  endured  the  present  illy-located  Capital  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  patiently  waiting  for  the  vast  territory  of  the 
Union  to  be  peopled  and  organized  into  States,  and  until  the  center  of  popu¬ 
lation,  area,  and  wealth  could  be  determined,  when  a  permanent  place  of 
residence  for  the  government  could  be  selected.  That  time  has  come;  all 
sectional  issues  are  settled;  all  dangerous  domestic  variances  are  disposed  of; 
a  new  era  has  been  entered  upon,  and  a  new  departure  taken. 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  language  of  James  Madison  in  the  Congress  of  1789, 
an  equal  attention  to  the  rights  of  the  community  is  the  basis  of  republics.  If 
we  consider  the  effects  of  legislative  power  on  the  aggregate  community,  we 
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must  feel  equal  inducements  to  look  to  the  center  in  order  to  find  the  proper 
seat  of  government.  This  equal  attention  has  not  been  and  can  not  be  given 
to  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  people  so  long  as  the  Capital  is  located  in  an 
inconvenient  section  of  the  Union. 

Resolved,  That  the  vast  and  fertile  region  known  as  the  Mississippi  Talley 
must  for  all  time  be  the  seat  of  empire  for  this  continent  and  exert  the 
controlling  influence  of  the  nation,  because  it  is  homogeneous  in  its  interests, 
and  too  powerful  ever  to  permit  the  outlying  States  to  sever  their  connection 
with  the  Union.  This  vast  plain  will  always  be  the  surplus  food-producing 
portion  of  the  continent,  and  the  great  market  for  the  fine  fabrics  and  tropical 
productions  of  other  sections  of  the  Republic.  This  immense  basis  must  have 
numerous  outlets  and  channels  of  cheap  and  swift  communication,  by  water 
and  rail,  with  the  seaboard,  for  the  egress  of  its  products  and  the  ingress  of  its 
exchanges ;  therefore,  whatever  policy  the  government  may  pursue  that  tends 
to  multiply,  improve,  or  enlarge  those  arteries  of  commerce,  must  result  in  a 
common  advantage  to  the  whole  Union  —  to  the  seaboard  States  equally  with 
those  of  the  center. 

Resolved,  That  the  natural,  convenient,  and  inevitable  place  for  the  Capital 
of  the  Republic  is  in  the  heart  of  this  valley,  where  the  center  of  population, 
wealth  and  power  is  irresistibly  gravitating  ;  where  the  government,  surrounded 
by  numerous  millions  of  brave  and  Union-loving  citizens,  would  be  forever  safe 
against  foreign  foes  or  sectional  sedition,  and  where  it  would  need  neither 
armaments  nor  standing-  armies  for  its  protection. 

Resolved,  That  while  advocating  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  ot 
the  Mississippi,  we  do  not  mean  to  serve  the  interests  of  any  particular 
locality,  but  that  we  urge  Congress  to  appoint  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  a  convenient  site  for  the  National  Capital  in  the  great  valley  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Resolved,  That  in  urging  the  removal  of  the  National  Capital  from  its  present 
inconvenient,  out-of-the-way,  and  exposed  locality  on  the  extreme  border  of  the 
Union,  we  are  in  earnest,  and  that  we  shall  not  cease  in  our  eiforts  until  that 
end  is  accomplished,  fully  believing  that  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  removal 
will  become  more  apparent  every  day,  and  the  majority  of  the  American  people 
will  not  long  permit  their  interest  and  convenience  to  be  disregarded. 

Resolved,  That  the  removal  of  the  National  Capital  being  only  a  question  of 
time,  Ave  emphatically  oppose  and  condemn  all  expenditures  of  money  for  the 
enlargement  of  old  government  buildings  and  the  erection  of  new  ones,  at  the 
present  seat  of  the  National  Government,  as  useless  and  wanton  waste  of  the 
property  of  the  people.^ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


St.  Louis,  February  17,  1868. 

My  Dear  Sir:  A  friend  familiar  with  my  property,  known  as  “Clifton  Heights,” 
adjoining  Quarantine  and  Barracks  tracts,  has  called  my  attention  to  the  bill  of  the  Hon. 
C.  A.  Newcomb,  at  Washington,  and  also  to  your  bill,  for  the  ceding'  of  a  district  to  the 
United  States  for  a  Capital.  I  intended  writing  Judge  Newcomb  from  Philadelphia, 
where  I  am  going  on  Wednesday,  and  also  our  Senator,  Hon.  Mr.  Drake,  in  relation  to  the 
proposal  to  remove  the  Capital  to  Missouri;  and  beg  leave,  in  connection  with  the  matter, 
to  submit  the  following  offer  to  your  consideration,  authorizing  you,  if  you  deem  it 
advantageous  and  proper,  to  incorporate  it  in  any  amendment  you  may  see  fit  to  prepare 
to  the  bill  now  before  your  honorable  body,  viz: 

If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  will  remove  the  Capital  from 
Washington  to  the  district  proposed  in  your  bill,  and  locate  the  Capital.  President’s  house, 
departments  and  residences  of  the  Cabinet  officers  at  Clifton  Heights,  I  will  donate  for  the 
same,  and  tor  a  public  park  surrounding  or  adjoining,  five  hundred  acres  of  my  tract. 
The  highest  point  will  be  about  one  hundred  feet  higher  than  St.  Louis  or  the  Barracks, 
and  will  be  at  least  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the  Mississippi  river,  and  will 
command  a  prospect  far  more  extensive,  grand,  and  beautiful  than  Washington  City.  In 
addition  to  this,  I  will  agree  to  erect,  by  the  time  the  government  is  ready  to  occupy  tie 
new  site  with  permanent  buildings,  two  hundred  tenements,  perfectly  adapted  to  tl  | 
wants  and  comforts  of  the  officers  and  employees,  or  clerks  of  the  departments,  and  lease 
the  same  at  one-half  of  the  rents  for  similar  houses  now  prevailing  in  Washington.  I  do 
not  make  this  offer  to  my  government  because  I  deem  it  especially  liberal  on  my  part,  but 
because  I  believe:  1st,  That  the  location  is  not  surpassed  —  if  equaled  —  in  the  United 
‘-Tates;  and  2d,  Eor  the  reason  that  its  acceptance  would  insure  ine  a  princely  sum  for  the 
remainder  of  my  property;  but  3d,  Because  I  believe  the  American  people  are  beginning 
to  feel  that  their  vast  country  should  be  governed  from  its  heart,  and  that  a  central 
portion  like  ours  would  know  no  ‘  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West.  ’  ’ 

I  believe  that  you  know  that  I  am  able,  and  would  make  it  a  point  of  honor,  to  carry  out 
every  detail  of  this  offer  promptly  and  liberally.  You  are,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  use  your 
discretion,  without  consulting  me,  in  placing  it  in  the  bill  as  strong  as  you  choose,  so  far 
as  it  binds  me;  and  if  you  succeed  in  offering,  through  our  Senators  and  Eepresentatives, 
such  inducements  from  the  State  and  individuals  as  will  accomplish  this  great  change,  you 
will,  in  my  humble  opinion,  do  as  much  to  cement  and  perpetuate  the  Union  as  any  man 
now  in  public  life. 

I  am,  Sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obed’t  servant, 

HENRY  T.  BLOW. 

7o  Hon.  G.  A.  V  inkelnburg,  House  of  Representatives,  Jefferson  City. 

Headquarters  Engineer  Depot  and  Post,  1 

Jefferson  Bap.kacks,  Mo.,  November  9,  1869.  j 
L.  U.  Ueavis,  Esq.,  St.  Louis ,  Mo.: 

Sip.:  In  reply  to  your  communication,  dated  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  November  5,  1869, 
desiring  to  know  the  number  of  acres  owned  by  the  United  States  government  in  the 
Jefferson  Barracks  tract  of  land,  l  have  to  inform  you  the  number  is  seventeen  hundred 
and  two  (L02)  acres.  Very  respectfully,  your  obed’t  servant, 

PETER  C.  HAINS, 

Capt.  Engineers,  Bvt.  Lieut.  Col.  U.  S.  Army,  Com’d’g  Depot  and  Post. 


